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THE COUNTRY GARDENER 
REBUTS 


(From “The Country Gardener of 
December 15) 


“It Is Easier To Be Critical Than To 
Be Correct—One of our canner friends 
recently wrote an article in which he 
advanced his admirable ideas for a pro- 
posed plan to improve the lot of the in- 
dependent canner. At the conclusion of 
his thoughtful article he says: 


“You will note that I have not ad- 
vanced the ‘Country Garden plan.’ 
Though this is a most efficient merchan- 
dising set up, its weakness is one item 
participation—one man peas, one man 
corn, one man tomatoes, etc., but not 
multiple and 100 percent participation— 
leaves everyone half in half out.’ 


“This is a strong indictment of our 
method of operation, but there is one 
flaw in the statement. It isn’t true. One 
canner packs all of the Country Garden 
citrus products. Another canner packs 
all of the fruits. One packer supplies all 
the Country Garden pickles, while. an- 
other packs all of the jams and jellies. 
Still another processes all of the salad 
dressings. We doubt that these Coun- 
try Gardeners, consider themselves half 
in half out. We grant that there are 
some canners supplying one item. In 
those cases it is their specialty which 
they pack in large volume and for which 
they’want a steady outlet. 


“We will be the first to concede that 
there are weaknesses in the Country 
Garden plan. On the other hand, our 
friend has a most comprehensive plan 
to finance, sell, ship, purchase, grade, and 
supply centralized, efficient management 
for independent canners. All we attempt 
to do is to sell under the Country Garden 
label those fine products which our asso- 
ciates would like us to sell at the prices 
they specify. In all respects our canners 
manage their own affairs and remain in- 
dependent. We assume they like it that 
way because they have never asked us 
to handle their finances or otherwise 
enter into their management. 


“It seems to us that the really im- 
portant difference between the plan of 
our friendly critic and our less perfect 
plan is that ours is operating.” 


COMMENT — This publication has 
never had anything but praise for 
“Country Gardens.” The industry could 
well stand more of the same.—Editor. 
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National Convention Plans 


The 50th Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association, in Chi- 
cago, February 16-19, has been so ar- 
ranged as to provide for commemoration 
of the Golden Anniversary of N.C.A. 
fulfillment of the theme “Look to the 
Future,” and a schedule that permits 
additional time for canners to make their 
traditional broker - buyer - supplier con- 
tacts, it is announced by William U. 
Hudson, President. 


The Convention this year consists of 
four main general sessions, 10 a.m. to 
12 daily, from Saturday, February 16 
through Tuesday, February 19, plus cer- 
tain luncheon meetings from 12 noon to 
2 p.m. at which technological subject 
matter, formerly handled in the special 
Laboratory, Raw Products and Fishery 
Products sessions, will be presented. This 
Convention will again feature a Food 
Editor’s Conference, under the Consumer 
and Trade Relations activity. There spe- 
cial canning industry messages will be 
delivered to an audience consisting prin- 
cipally of food editors. This Conference 
is scheduled to begin with lunch on Tues- 
day, February 19 and continue through 
the afternoon, with canners welcome to 
attend following the lunch. 


Golden Anniversary Commemoration is 
provided in many ways. Professional 
entertainers will provide lobby stunts and 
meeting-room skits, many of them high- 
lighting points of canning industry and 
Association history. At least one of the 
speeches at the Opening General Ses- 
sion on Saturday morning will deal with 
the 50-year achievements of N.C.A. and 
the industry, when J. Roger Deas, the 
American Can Company orator, features 
the Anniversary in his talk. 


On Sunday evening, February 17, 
N.C.A. members will have their Golden 
Anniversary Banquet, with professional 
entertainment illustrating highlights of 
industry development, and with Past 
President John F. McGovern as master- 
of-ceremonies. Among special guests will 
be ex-presidents of N.C.A. At the lunch- 
eon opening of the Food Editor’s Con- 
ference, Executive Secretary Carlos 
Campbell will give the food editors greet- 
ings tuned to the 50th Anniversary 
event, and part of their special enter- 
tainment will characterize a half century 
of canning progress. 


The Convention Program Committee, 
headed by Vice-President A. Edward 
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Brown, and the N.C.A. staff, in the course 
of building programs and booking speak- 
ers, have been stressing the “Look to the 
Future” theme. While some subjects 
must of necessity deal with current in- 
dustry problems, many have been chosen 
that will present to N.C.A. members the 
prospects of things to come. The address 
of Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice-president 
of General Electric Company, on the 
Research and Production General Ses- 
sion of Sunday morning, will look into 
future developments made possible by the 
new industrial technique of automation. 
Civil Defense preparations will be cov- 
ered ‘by Dr. Roy C. Newton, the well- 
known research scientist with Swift & 
Company, and by Homer J. McConnell 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Warren Berg, Director of Business 
Development, and Walter Cairns of the 
Management and Business Division of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., will present the 
newer techniques of problem definition 
in research that have application to busi- 
ness and management. 


Both speakers in the General Raw 
Products Session of Monday morning— 
Earl Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Fred Hatch, President of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association—will present a discussion of 
the findings of agricultural research and 
of agricultural programs of the past and 
will stress what trends and desirable 
courses these indicate for the future. 


What’s new and what’s forthcoming 
are characteristics of most of the topics 
that will be aired at the Food Editor’s 
Conference, including nutrition, horti- 
culture, product development, consumer 
service, canned foods promotion, and con- 
sumer preferences. As the program in- 
dicates most of the speakers on these 
subjects have been selected. 


Other program features will be a 
presentation of current and future proj- 
ects at the Tuesday morning Marketing 
and Sales Session. Among these will be 
a discussion, amply illustrated with 
visuals on consumer reaction to the use 
of trading stamps and premiums at re- 
tail outlets by William Gillen of Batten, 
Barton, Durstein & Osborn, and descrip- 
tion of the details of a forthcoming im- 
portant store promotion of canned foods 
by Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, under the title “The Food Store 
Spectacular.” 


CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


Sponsored by: 


National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers and National Frozen Food 
Distributors Association 


January 6-10, 1957—Miami Beach, Fla. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 

8:30 a.m.—NFFDA Board of Directors 
Breakfast Meeting 

9:00 a.m.—NAFFP Nutrition 
Research Subcommittee Meeting 

10:00 am.—NAFFP Transportation 
Committee Meeting 

10:30 a.m.—NAFFP Nutrition Adminis- 
trative Committee Meeting 


11:30 a.m.—NAFFP Board of Directors 
Luncheon and Meeting 


1:00 pm.—NFFDA Annual Member- 
ship Luncheon and Meeting 


2:00 p.m.—NAFFP Transportation 
Equipment Committee Meeting 


3:00 p.m.—Exposition Opens 


4:30 p.m.—Convention Reception and 
Cocktail Party 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7 


9:00 a.m.—Impact of Agricultural Ex- 
emptions on Frozen Foods—Address 
by RoBERT W. GINNANE, general 
counsel, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 


Panel Discussion—Pros & Cons of 
Regulated vs. Non-Regulated Car- 
riers: PARKMAN SAYWARD, Pacific 
Intermountain Express; T. M. GAI- 
AZZA, Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
Railroad Co.; J. D. KEEFE, Seabrook 
Farms Co.; R. V. HARRON, General 


Foods Corp.; FRANK DICKINSON, 
Pasco Packing Co. Moderator: 
RICHARD M. CooLey, Shoreland 


Freezers, Inc. 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Concurrent 
Regional Discussions 


New England & New York Region— 
“What Does a FF Department Mean 
to a Wholesale Grocer?” & “Is Dis- 
tribution of Frozen Foods Alone Suf- 
ficient to Maintain a Profitable Busi- 
ness?” 


Central Atlantic Region — “How 
Much Spade Work to Introduce New 


Products?” 

Southern Region — “Frozen Food 
Clinic” 

Southwestern Region — “Southwest- 
ern Problems and Challenges” 
Midwestern Region — “Frozen Food 
Clinic” 

Far Western Region — “Growth 


Problems in the West’ 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Uniform Account- 
ing—Address by Dr. WAYNE BIT- 
TING, USDA 


11:00 am.—Joint Packer - Distributor 
Session — Address by HON. SIGURD 
ANDERSON, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner; F. GILBERT LAMB, NAFFP 
president; RICHARD M. _ PAGE, 
NFFDA president. 


12:30 p.m.—NFFDA Packer Advisory 
Committee Luncheon 

1:30 p.m.—NAFFP Research & Stand- 
ards Committee Meeting 


2:00 p.m.—NAFFP Transportation and 
Transportation Equipment Commit- 
tees meet with carline and railroad 
representatives. 


5:00 p.m.—NAFFP Warehousing Com- 
mittee Meeting 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 8 
9:00 am.—“What’s Lost in the Pipe- 
line” —USDA scientists report on the 
time-temperature tolerance of frozen 
foods. 


9:00 a.m.—NAFFP Transportation and 
Transportation Equipment Commit- 
tees meet with motor carrier rep- 
resentatives. 


9:00 a.m.—NFFDA Grocery Store Ses- 
sion — Addresses by WILLIAM E. 
CAREY, Ocoma Foods Co.; W. T. 
DAHL, Dahl Food Stores; W. T. 
Harris, Harris Super Markets; Mrs. 
MARIE KIEFER, National Ass’n. of 
Retail Grocers. 


11:00 am.—Joint Packer - Distributor 
Session — Addresses by DR. M. J. 
CopLEY, USDA Western Utilization 
Research Branch; RALPH O. DULANY, 
John H. Dulany & Son. 


12:30 p.m.—NFFDA Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting Luncheon 


2:00 pm.—NAFFP Special Research 
Committee Meeting 


2:00 p.m.—Annual Meeting of National 
Prepared Frozen Food Processors 
Ass’n. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9 


9:00 a.m,—NAFFP Symposium on Rail 
and Truck Transportation 


9:00 am.—The Outlook for Concen- 
trates in 1957—JOHN Fox, Minute 
Maid Corp.; F. J. OTTERBEIN, Birds 
Eye Div., General Foods Corp.; AL- 
VIN LANGFIELD, Langfield Co.; W. F. 
Epwarps, Pasco Packing Co.; D. F. 
McMILLEN, Sunkist Growers, Inc.; 
ALAN YOUNG, Safeway Stores 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Panel — “Expert 
Conversations on Low-Temperature 
Warehousing for Distributors” (Re- 
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frigeration, Insulation, and Produc: 
Handling) and address by W. Nor- 
BERT ENGELS, deputy administrator, 
Small Business Administration. 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Roundtable— 
“Technique of Improving Sales Re- 
lations” 


11:00 a.m.—Joint Packer - Distributor 
meeting — “Eavesdropping on the 
Executive Board Meeting.” Panel- 
ists are presidents of leading com- 
panies and organizations: NATHAN 
CUMMINGS, Consolidated Foods 
Corp.; JOHN Fox, Minute Maid 
Corp.; FRED G. GURLEY, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; DAvip 
J. MCDONALD, United Steelworkers 
of America; EUGENE Mori, Garden 
State Park, Hialeah Park & Tan- 
foran, Ltd.; JOHN O. SABATOS, Na- 
tional Restaurant Ass’n.; L. B. 
SMITH, JR., Thorofare Markets, Inc.; 
HENRY A. WHITE, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co.; A. KENNETH HUMPHRIES, 
Pacific Intermountain Express; 
Davip M. Doughnut Corp. 
of America. 


12:30 pm.—NAFFP Annual 
ship Luncheon and Meeting 


1:00 p.m.—NFFDA Board of Directors 
Meeting 
3:00 p.m.—NFFDA Frozen Food Mar- 


keting Institute Directors Meeting 
7:00 p.m.—Grand Banquet 


Member- 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10 


9:00 a.m.—NAFFP Panel — “Can You 
Meet the Public Health Challenge?” 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Panels — “What’s 
New In Frozen Meats?” and “New 
Fashions in Fishery Products” 


9:00 am.—NFFDA Roundtable—Tech- 
nique in Improving Sales Relations 


11:00 am.—Joint Packer - Distributor 
Meeting—“Potential of the Institu- 
tional Market’ with addresses by 
JACK GHENE, editor, Institutional 
Feeding & Housing magazine; MAr- 
JORIE M. Morrison, Chief Nutrition 
Consultant, Florida State Board of 
Health; JOHN J. BARRY and LT. COL. 
JOHN F. DILLON, Military Subsist- 
ence Agency, Department of the 
Army. 


I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc., Farmingdale, 
New Jersey producers of an extensive 
line of foods and kitchen products, have 
just completed a new 11,000 square foot 
wing to their plant at Farmingdale with 
adjoining railroad and truck siding, 
which will be used for both manufactur- 
ing and assembly. The company recent- 
ly acquired the Home Town Frozen Foods 
Company plant and freezer facilities at 
Harris, New York, which has undergone 
considerable remodeling and production 
equipment increased. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Willis Predicts Greater Volume to 
Meet Bigger Wants 


The American people bought a record 
amount of food and grocery products in 
1956, and continued gains are likely .in 
1957, according to Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc. “Total consumer food expendi- 
tures in 1956 established a new record, 
topping $70 billion, compared with $67 
billion in 1955 and $16 billion in 1939,” 
he said. “In addition, consumers bought 
more than $5 billion worth of other gro- 
cery products—soaps, detergents, cleans- 
ers, waxes, household paper goods, etc. 
With the industry’s peak productivity, 
with a growing population, more families 
earning higher incomes, and more people 
wanting to live better, food spending 
may well reach $73 billion next year and 
substantial increases are also expected 
for other grocery products. Along with 
this considerable rise in volume, we ex- 
pect that 1957 will be a year in which 
management will consolidate its gains, 
strengthening its financial position and 
integrating its operations.” 


Each successive year since 1946, when 
materials and new equipment first be- 
came available after the war, grocery 
manufacturers have invested record 
amounts in expanding and replacing 
plant and equipment. The cumulative in- 
vestment for this ten-year period adds up 
to about $6 billion. This impressive total 
reflects in large part the growth of the 
industry. However, it also has been in- 
fluenced by outlays made to catch up on 
replacements postponed during the war. 
With this catch-up factor now out of the 
picture, with many new plants built and 
in operation, and with money supply 
tight, the investment picture enters a 
new phase. Management’s attention is 
turning more toward consolidating and 
integrating its vast new operation than 
toward the rapid addition of more capa- 
city. That does not mean that less money 
will be invested. No doubt substantial 
sums will be needed as management takes 
advantage of the new developments in 
layout, electronic equipment, and auto- 
mation, which make plants out of date 
while they are still young. But it does 
mean that the hurry-up catch-up pres- 
sure to add capacity is behind us and 
that management will plan and select 
new capital outlays with great patience 
and study. 
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Taking a longer look ahead, Mr. Willis 
said that his prediction of a $100 billion 
total food market for 1965 still stands. 
“Our industry is responding vigorously 
to the demands set by American con- 
sumers. We have managed not only to 
meet their needs, but to provide extra 
values, in the form of convenience, qual- 
ity, wholesomeness, attractiveness, and 


variety. 


“The fact that we have done so well 
poses a challenge for the future. A good 
portion of our food spending is in the 
‘discretionary category’, and this will be 
increasingly so in the future. Most people 
are already well and conveniently fed. 
That means that further grocery sales 
increases must be obtained in competi- 
tion with other industries which are these 
days bidding louder and more vigorously 
than ever before for a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar. 


“One great factor of strength for the 
future is the climbing level of family 
incomes. And we have a responsibility 
to ourselves to work together to make 
good on this potential . . . and to the pub- 
lic to continue to progress on its behalf.” 


Commenting further on higher in- 
comes, Mr. Willis pointed out that a re- 
cent study had revealed that spending 
on food keeps rising as family income 
rises, The middle and high income fami- 
lies are not just slightly better food 
customers than low income families. The 
$5,000 a year family spends $30 a week 
on food, double the spending of the under 
$2,000 group, and the $10,000 and up 
family spends over $50 a week. The trend 
in recent years is for more and more 
families to move out of the lower brack- 
ets into the middle and higher income 
groups. 


“American consumers, already the best 
and most conveniently fed in the world, 
will find a continued abundance avail- 
able for their selection in 1957,” said Mr. 
Willis. “The total crop output for 1956 
hasn’t been finally calculated yet, but 
it looks as though the year’s harvest will 
match the all-time record. Meat con- 
sumption, 163 pounds per person, set 
another record, and records and near 
records have been scored in the produc- 
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PAUL S. WILLIS, President 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
New York, N. Y. 


tion of milk and fruits and vegetables 
for canning and freezing. 


“The converting of this farm abun- 
dance into a plelntiful supply of useful, 
convenient, and salable products requires 
intensive research programs,” Mr. Willis 
noted, saying that manufacturers are 
spending about $100 million a year on 
product and market research to provide 
consumers with new and improved prod- 
ucts. These are the products which are 
leading the sales parade. In the last four 
years, sales of those product classes in 
which there have been only minor im- 
provements and innovations have ad- 
vanced 11 percent. But in those product 
classes featuring major improvements— 
particularly built-in conveniences—sales 
over the same period have risen 33 per- 
cent. And the convenience items in this 
classification have shown a tremendous 
jump of 124 percent. 


As it applies to brands, Mr. Willis 
said, consumers continue to show their 
loyalty for the well-known advertised 
brands of grocery products. Major ad- 
vertised brands account for better than 
75 percent of the sales of 41 food com- 
modities covered by the Nielsen Food 
Index. “Furthermore looked at from the 
standpoint of turnover,” Mr. Willis said, 
“advertised brands show great advan- 
tages for the grocery distributor.” 


Mr. Willis reported that retail food 
prices in 1956 averaged about three per- 
cent below the all-time peak in the late 
summer of 1952. “In vew of the higher 
costs of doing business today and the 
general firming up of farm prices, this 
is quite a tribute to the efficiency of 
modern grocery manufacturing and dis- 
tribution,” he declared. 
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Hungerford Packing Company—A fire 
on Christmas night completely destroyed 
the secondary warehouse adjacent to the 
main factory building of Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennsyl- 
vania. Stocks within the warehouse in- 
cluded some No. 10 Onions, glass packs, 
tomatoes, and necessary supplies such 
as cans, cartons, salt, and sugar. The 
entire contents of the building were com- 
pletely destroyed. There was no damage 
to the main factory building, nor to the 
main canned foods storage warehouse. 
President William A. Free, Sr. does not 
expect that production will be delayed 
for any great length of time. 


Gerber Products Company—Joseph H. 
Bagley, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager of Gerber Products Company, 
will become Vice-President in charge of 
marketing on February 1, succeeding 
Earle L. Johnson, who is retiring. Mr. 
Johnson will continue as a Director. Fred 
C. Yeakey, Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager, will succeed Mr. Bagley. Mr. Bag- 
ley was appointed Manager of Gerber’s 
Los Angeles District in 1939, General 
Sales Manager in 1947, a Director in 
1948, and a Vice-President in 1954. Mr. 
Yeahey joined the firm in 1941 and was 
appointed Assistant General Sales Man- 
ager in 1954. 


Gibbs & Company, Baltimore, has pre- 
sented 31 long term employees with gold 
pins representing employment records of 
from 5 to 35 years. The 31 men and 
women total more than 215 years of 
employment with the firm. The presen- 
tation was made by W. T. Dixon Gibbs, 
Company President. Henry John re- 
ceived an emerald pin for 30 years of 
service, John Fenton a 20 year ruby pin, 
James Murphy, May Walker, Lawrence 
Tomlinson, William Dungee, each re- 
ceived 10 year pins. The rest of the 
group of 31 were given 5 year pins. 


Squire Dingee Company, Chicago, will 
buy the Pepin Pickling Company of 
Winona, Minnesota as of January 1. 
Plant equipment and inventory are in- 
cluded in the purchase. Under present 
plans there will be no change in the 
local management or in the office or plant 
personnel. Leo C. LaFrance, President 
and Secretary of Pepin Pickling, will be- 
come General Manager of the plant. 
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Tri-State Convention Special—The B 
& O Railroad will operate a special train 
to the Chicago Convention to accommo- 
date canners and allied interests in the 
Tri-State area. W. Preston Cox, Divi- 
sion Passenger Agent of the B & O’s 
Baltimore office, is handling arrange- 
ments and will supply full information 
by addressing him at the B & O Rail- 
road, Baltimore & Charles Streets, Bal- 
timore 1, Maryland. 


National Preservers Association will 
hold its annual convention at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago, Friday and Satur- 
day, February 15 and 16, 1957. The high- 
light of the meeting will be a panel 
discussion titled “The How and Why of 
Effective Marketing,’ which will be 
moderated by Hal H. Jaeger. The Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C., will handle all room reservations 
at the Morrison, and since a large attend- 
ance is expected, it is suggested that 
applications be made at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


Green Giant Company, upon invitation 
by the Land Authority of Puerto Rico, 
has explored the possibilities of the pro- 
duction and marketing of fruit and vege- 
table products, and completed arrange- 
ments with the Land Authority, which 
owns or controls certain land and can- 
ning facilities, to provide consulting serv- 
ices on various phases of operation such 
as plant scheduling, production engineer- 
ing, quality control, and cost analysis. 
At the same time Green Giant will be 
studying marketing possibilities of a 
number of Puerto Rican food products. 


Crosse & Blackwell Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has received the Award 
of Merit from the National Safety Coun- 
cil by exceeding the previous record of 
1,807,930 man hours worked without a 
lost time accident in the food industry’s 
canning and preserving section of the 
National Safety Council classification. 
This earlier record was established a 
number of years ago by the H. J. Heinz 
Company in their California plant. By 
the end of November Crosse & Blackwell 
had accumulated over 2,200,000 man 
hours of work without a lost time acci- 
dent. 
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Maine Canners Association — Officers 
elected at the 44th Annual Meeting of 
the Maine Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, held in Portland, Maine, December 
11, are: John L. Baxter, Jr., Snow Flake 
Canning Company, Brunswick, President; 
Charles Bailey, Monmouth Canning Com- 
pany, Portland, Vice-President; and F. 
Webster Browne, Snow Flake Canning 
Company, Brunswick, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Section Chairmen elected are: Corn— 
George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company, Portland; Seafood—Fred 
C. Black, Black & Gay Canners, Inc., 
Thomaston; Blueberries—J. Burleigh 
Crane, Jasper Wyman & Sons, Mill- 
bridge; Stringless Beans—Karl Soule, 
Monmouth Canning Company, Portland; 
Frozen Foods—Stuart Hilton, Birds Eye 
Foods, Div. of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Presque Isle. 


J. A. Swanson and partner Earl Roll, 
well known food brokers of Chicago, 
operating as Earl Roll & Company, are 
the winners of the grand prize in a sales 
contest conducted by The Haserot Com- 
pany of Toledo, general sales agents for 
Hawaiian Canneries, Ltd. The winners 
sold 228 percent of their quota—no mean 
record in any salesman’s language. Mr. 
Swanson and his wife, will accept the 
award, an all expense paid vacation for 
two in the Islands, leaving about the mid- 
dle of January. 


The Larsen Company, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, has appointed Leonard C. Berth, 
Associate Production Manager, effective 
February 1. Mr. Berth who has _ been 
Plant Manger at Ft. Atkinson, will be 
transferred to Green Bay and will have 
supervisory responsibility for the com- 
pany’s three plants. G. W. Krahn, who 
has been in charge of quality control for 
the company at Green Bay, will be made 
made Manager of the Ft. Atkinson plant, 
and J. R. Beam will become Assistant 
Plant Manager. Mr. Beam will continue 
to head up the Field Department at Ft. 
Atkinson in addition to his new duties. 
The announcements were made by R. H. 
Winters, Company Vice-President. 


J. Morris Browning, of Mary Ellen’s, 
Inc., Berkeley, Calif. packers of jams and 
jellies, has been installed as president 
of the Food Sales Manager’s Club in the 
San Francisco area. 
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CALIFORNIA TOMATO PACK 


The 1956 California pack of 
canned tomatoes totaled 11,592,042 
actual cases, consisting of 4,214,656 
Fancy; 2,992,214 Extra Standard, 
3,884,622 Standard, and 500,550 
Italian-Type, according to a report 
issued today by the Canners League 
of California. The 1956 California 
pack of canned tomato juice was 
16,298,709 actual cases. Compar- 
able packs of these two items for 
last year were: Tomatoes 9,245,704 
cases; and Tomato Juice 11,325,264 
cases. 


Other 1956 California tomato 
products packs announced by the 
League were: tomato catsup 
14,428,363 cases; tomato chili sauce, 
1,499,354 cases; tomato sauce and/ 
or hot sauce, 9,027,509 cases; to- 
mato puree, 2,916,211 cases; to- 
mato paste, 9,414,175 cases; and 
tomato products not elsewhere 
specified, 743,501 cases. 


Comparable 1955 tomato prod- 
ucts packs in actual cases were: 
tomato catsup 11,456,079; tomato 
chili sauce, 1,200,398; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 7,885,773; tomato 
puree, 2,135,510; tomato paste, 
6,688,553; and tomato products not 
elsewhere specified, 495,968 cases. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, August 1.............. 1,038,302 988,599 
Supply 3,652,714 3,565,523 
Shipments to Dee. 1............. 1,177,764 1,266,602 
Stocks, December 2,474,950 2,298,921 
CANNED APPLESAUCE 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 1............. 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Supply 12,656,071 14,113,981 
Shipments to Dee. 1.............. 4,497,454 4,657,872 
Stocks, December 1................ 8,158,617 9,456,109 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 124,814 354,613 
Pack 4,902,237 2,748,671 
Total Supply 5,027,051 3,103,284 
Shipments to Dee, 1...... 2,570,773 1,480,320 
Stocks, December 1 2,456,278 1,622,964 


CANNED BABY FOODS 
1955 195 
(Thousands of Dozens) 


Canner Stocks, January 1.... 74,083 77,017 
Pack theta NOW. 143,014 146,589 
Supply 217,097 223,606 
Canner Ship. thru Nov. .... 143,411 150,870 
Canner Stocks, December 1 73,686 72,736 


“Case O’ Corn Week’—lIowa’s Gover- 
nor, Leo A. Hoegh, has proclaimed the 
period January 23 through February 2 
to be “Case O’ Corn Week” in Iowa. 
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Fieldmen’s Conference — Indiana Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Conference will be 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, February 25, 26 and 27, accord- 
ing to word received from Warren 
Spangle, Executive Secretary of the In- 
diana Canners Association. 


Several changes in personnel of the 
staff of the Continental Can Company on 
the Pacific Coast have been made with 
the passing of the year. W. R. McIntyre 
has been made district sales manager of 
the San Francisco district, for the Pacific 
Metal Division of the firm. R. J. Cam- 
piglia has been made assistant to the 
division sales manager, and A. C. Elliott 
has been made Stockton, Calif. district 
sales manager. 


Detroit Brokers Elect — Detroit Food 
Brokers Association has named the fol- 
lowing officers for 1957: Alfred J. Tivy, 
President; Robert A. Vibbert, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and James G. Roach, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Tivy is Vice-President 
of the Frank F. Holman Company, promi- 
nent Detroit food brokerage firm. 


/ 
ie Consolidated Food Processors, River 
Grove, Illinois, has acquired the property 


of the Columbia Canning Company at 
Cambria, Wisconsin, and will operate the 
plant as its Columbia Canning Division. 
Graydon Jones will continue as Manager 
of the new division, and John Gorsuch as 
Assistant Manager. All former broker 
and customer relations will be main- 
tained, with sales of the division to be 
handled from Cambria. 


Diversey Corporation, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Bland B. Button, Vice-President 
of Sales, effective January 1. In his new 
position Mr. Button will direct a nation- 
wide 250 man sales force, selling special- 
ized chemicals to the food and metals 
processing industries. He moves into the 
position made vacant by the semi-retire- 
ment of W. E. Noyes, who continues as 
Diversey’s Manager of South American 
operations, and will serve as a special 
consultant. 


Corn Promotion Progress 


The Corn Commodity group of the Tri- 
State Area met at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore on Wednesday, De- 
cember 19 and, following lunch, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the new Chair- 
man, James R. Shilling. 


Hal Jaeger of CMI was asked to pre- 
sent his report on current and planned 
promotion for canned corn, which he did. 
The response to the great amount of ma- 
terial which his Marketing Bureau has 
sent out for canned corn is amazing to 
the point that there is little doubt that 
the majority of families in the country 
have been exposed to at least one article 
about canned corn since September. 


However, his real request was for local 
support and action by the canners them- 
selves and the Tri-State group agreed 
to support his program in the following 
ways:—Have available a Committee to 
work directly with CMI on planning and 
directly with local canners on communi- 
cations and action. This committee is 
already functioning in this area with Ed. 
Cootes, Chairman, Francis Silver and 
Bill Meintzer making up the Committee. 


His next request was for funds from 
the various local groups to employ a man, 
full-time, to actively work, full-time, on 
promotion of canned corn with all seg- 


ments of the distributive trade and the 


various outlets for promotion of the prod- 
uct such as food editors, etc. The man 
would be responsible to, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. Jaeger to carry out 
the complete operation of planning pro- 
motions for and with those who should 
carry them out to the fullest use. 

The Tri-State group was represented 
by 11 corn canning firms in the meeting 
of 20 people and all firms agreed to sup- 
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port such a person, full-time, to promote 
canned corn at a rate of 1/10th of a cent 
a case with the hope and expectation 
that other major areas would do the same 
for a continuing and active corn pro- 
motion throughout the years. 

All corn canners were especially re- 
minded and requested to order additional 
copies of the CMI brochure (on corn pro- 
motions and what to do with them) to be 
given to all brokers and their salesmen 
and to any others who might use them 
for promotion of canned corn. 


The finished copy of the Tri-State 
Corn brochure to be mailed to school 
lunch managers in the schools of the 
East Coast States was presented to the 
group. The brochure has had wide ac- 
claim and acceptance by many outside 
the area and by the School Lunch super- 
visors of many of the states contacted. 
The following states have already asked 
for distribution of it within their states: 
Florida, Delaware, Connecticut, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
it will also be sent to Maryland and New 
Jersey. This is a total of 10,054 schools 
which is the amount of the first print- 
ing. Additional requests will need a 
second printing. 

The question of making it available 
to other areas to be sent to schools in 
their surrounding states was brought up 
and it was decided that if ordered 
through the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Easton Md., and agreed not to send 
it to states where it has been sent, that 
the brochure may be made available on 
a reasonable charge per 1,000 basis, mak- 
ing any changes wanted on the inside 
back and the back cover pages to promote 
their own areas. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Dullness—No Pressure To Sell To- 
matoes—Corn Shows Improvement—No. 10 
Peas Short—Citrus Market Steady—Cock- 
tail Moving — Sardines Slow — Fear Con- 
sumer Reaction To High Salmon Prices. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1956 


THE SITUATION — With the year- 
end holiday rush out of the way, distrib- 
utors are concentrating on year-end in- 
ventories. There was relatively limited 
buying interest in canned foods during 
the week, with buyers interested only 
in packing up small lots for immediate 
needs. There were no outstanding price 
changes reported. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods move- 
ment at retail has been good, particularly 
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in the case of canned vegetables, and 
chains and wholesalers are expected back 
in the market in the immediate future 
to round out assortments. 


TOMATOES—There has been no pres- 
sure to sell tomatoes, even in the face 
of recently restricted buying, and the 
market in the Tri-States will go into the 
new year in fairly sound position. Low 
sellers are quoting standards a 95 cents 
for 1s, $1.20 for 303s, $1.95 for 2's, 
and 10s at $7.25 and up, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. On top standards, however, sell- 
ers generally are unwilling to part with 
303s below $1.30, and 2%s are command- 
ing $2.00 or better. The California mar- 
ket has strengthened as a result of a 
sharp pick-up in export sales, and hold- 
ers are now asking $1.20 for 303s stand- 
ards and $1.75 for 244s, with 10s around 
$6.50. Midwest tomato canners are gen- 
erally firm at $1.25 for 308s standards, 
with 2%s at $2.20 and 10s at $7.50, 
f.o.b. 


CANNED FRESH LIMA BEAN PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1955 1956 
Actual Cases Actual Cases’ 
756,869 879,941 
1,613,725 1,800,097 
1956 PACK OF LIMAS BY STYLE 
48/8Z 48/1P 24/3038 6/10 Total 

Green Limas: 
SEO 723,599 109,026 1,062,762 
Green & White.................... 182,204 150,214 336,548 
349 
226 4,433 174,935 33,388 212,982 
398,749 4,483 2,686,769 640,738 3,730,739 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have 
packed lima beans in 1956. The 1956 pack on the basis of 24/2’s amounted to 
3,395,000 cases compared with the 1955 pack of 2,806,000 cases. Due to late 
packing in the Eastern Shore area this report could not be published earlier. 
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CORN—The corn market is gradual- 
ly emerging from the doldrums as a 
result of increased interest developed by 
industry promotional activities. In the 
Tri-States, canners who were encounter- 
ing difficulty in moving fancy 303s golden 
crushed at $1.20 not too long ago are now 
firm at $1.25 and are talking a $1.30 
market. Standard 303s, however, can 
still be bought for prompt shipment at 
$1.05 in some quarters. In the midwest, 
standard corn can still be bought for 
$1.00 on 303s, but the market for extra 
standards and fancy is taking on a slight- 
ly better tone. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—With pro- 
duce crops in both Florida and Texas hit 
by unfavorable weather, distributors are 
looking for an improved call for such 
canned items as green and wax beans dur- 
ing the first quarter of ’57, with some 
feeling that this will extend to canned 
spinach and peas as well. Marketwise, 
there were no developments reported in 
the market this week, but a growing 
shortage of peas in 10s is coming in for 
attention. 


CITRUS—Buyers are showing a little 
interest in new pack citrus for shipment 
during the coming month, and the mar- 
ket is fairly steady in first hands. Grape- 
fruit juice in No. 2’s is well established 
at 97'2 cents to $1.00 for the sweet- 
ened product, with 46-ounce ranging 
$2.15 to $2.20. Blended juice 2s are held 
at $1.10 to $1.12%, with 46-ounce at 
$2.40 to $2.45. Orange juice lists from 
$1.1742 to $1.20 for 2s, and $2.65 to $2.70 
for 46-ounce. There was no change re- 
ported during the week on grapefruit 
segments or citrus salad. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There has 
been a little buying of fruit cocktail 
for shipment during January, following 
the recent price cuts. Canners are offer- 
ing choice at $3.00 on 2%s, with 303s 
down to $1.95. Coast reports indicate 
that current low retail prices have 
brought about a sharp upturn in sales 
of Elberta peaches, and canners expect 
a good movement during the first quarter 
of 1957 to “freestone” markets. Fancy 
24s are reported available as low as 
$3.20, with 3803s at $2.10, on fruit in 
extra heavy syrup. 


SARDINES—Maine canners report a 
sluggish market, with prices ranging 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case for quarter key- 
less oils or mustards, f.o.b. canneries. The 
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sardine pack in California is running 
extremely light, notwithstanding the fact 
that canners are offering fishermen a 
substantial premium over the contract 
price. Where goods are available, West 
Coast canners are firm at $8.50 per case 
on 48/1s ovals in tomato sauce. 


TUNA—Canners are looking for a 
heavy tuna volume during the opening 
quarter of 1957, basing their optimism 
both upon the relatively attractive price 
levels prevailing for that fish and the 
shortage of competing types of canned 
fish. 


SALMON — Distributors are waiting 
for a real test of consumer reaction to 
current canned salmon prices before 
seeking to enter an admittedly tight 
market on the West Coast for additional 
supplies. Holders there are firm at $33 
for fancy Alaska red talls, with halves 
unchanged at $21. Columbia River fancy 
chinooks halves, now quoted at $23.50, 
will probably move up to $24 or better 
shortly, according to trade reports from 
Seattle this week. Fancy pinks are held 
at $23 on the coast for tall 1s, with halves 
at $12.75, where stocks are available. 
Chum talls are reported on offer for 
prompt shipment from the Coast at 
$20.50. In addition to concern over con- 
sumer reaction to high shelf prices for 
top salmon grades, distributors are in- 
terested in reports that some speculative 
accumulations of pinks and chums may 
come onto the market shortly if holders 
are unable to fully cash in on what they 
expected to be a rising market. 


Brokers Merge—J. Theobald, Jr., Inc. 
and Paul L. Gordon Company, Cleveland 
food brokers, will merge on January 1 
and operate as Theobald Sales, Inc. with 
Robert B. Reed as President; Paul L. 
Gordon, Vice-President; Ralph B. Rug- 
gles, Treasurer; and Mrs. Paul L. Gor- 
don, Secretary. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Marking Time Awaiting Turn Of The Year— 
Citrus Market Strong—Applesauce On The 
Rise—Peas Tight—Routine Tomato Sales— 
Beet Prices Level Off—Kraut Moving Well 
— Corn Situation Continues Poor — Beans 
Firm—Fruits Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 28, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
no improvement in the dull trading so 
apparent during the last couple of weeks. 
The holiday season seems to have 
diverted attention in other directions and 
current conditions represent a marking 
time period. Even the increase in rail 
rates effective December 28th had little 
effect on the trade’s thinking as they 
came at the wrong time of the year. 
Every distributor would be interested in 
saving a little money at current rates but 
not when it means increasing warehouse 
stocks right in front of annual year end 
inventories. The end result has been a 
lot of conversation about a lot of things 
other than canned foods. What little 
business is being consummated is usu- 
ally an order that calls for shipment 
after the first of the year. 


The movement of canned foods at the 
retail level continues good however, and 
trading should perk up early in January. 
Also, there has been little evidence here 
of any pressure to sell during this lull 
which is good because it would take some 
really attractive prices to shake a Chi- 
cago buyer out of his present mood of 
holding the line. Markets are generally 
unchanged pricewise, in fact, there is 
very little to report in the way of start- 
ling news. 


CITRUS—Citrus is one item where the 
trade have been showing a great deal 
more interest ever since the advent of 
natural juice. There is certainly no vol- 
ume of forward buying but distributors 
are coming into the market for current 
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supplies. The market continues strong in 
the face of very firm prices on raw fruit 
and may continue to move to even higher 
levels. Chicago buyers have not hesi- 
tated to buy at $2.15 for 46 oz. grape- 
fruit juice, $2.40 for blended and $2.65 
for orange. However, grapefruit juice 
now seems to be firm at $2.25 as canners 
cannot pack enough to care for immedi- 
ate demands. 


APPLESAUCE—The industry has been 
threatening to shove prices higher on 
canned applesauce and it looks now like 
they are going to make good. Fancy New 
York sauce has been selling here at $1.55 
for 303s and $8.00 on tens but the New 
Year is going to bring a price of $8.25 
or maybe higher on tens. The price on 
303s may be a little more difficult to push 
upward but if it doesn’t come now it 
appears certain to come later. 


PEAS —Canners are in the driver’s 
seat on this one and there is no such 
thing as price cutting on peas. On the 
other hand, despite the tight situation, 
the price increases have been very nomi- 
nal. The cost of standard four Alaskas 
have been pushed up to $1.30 and $7.25 
where they seem to have leveled off. 
Actually, these prices mean very little 
except in the case of shipments against 
earlier contracts as just about nothing is 
offered at present. Extra standards are 
in almost the same position with the -so- 
called surplus in fancy grade and that 
would have to be confined to sweets. A 
strong and tight market all the way this 
year. 


TOMATOES—No price changes to re- 
port this week despite the trade’s lack 
of confidence in the market. Sales are 
of the routine variety only although can- 
ners are hoping the new year will bring 
something resembling volume buying 
again. Standard tens are quoted at $7.75 
but sales have been reported at $7.50 
while extra standards appear to be hold- 
ing at $8.00. Standard 303s are generally 
offered at $1.25 to $1.30 with 2%s at 
$2.20 to $2.25. 
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BEETS—Beet canners have been hav- 
ing their troubles this year but prices 
appear to have leveled off now. Wiscon- 
sin canners came up with too many large 
beets which had to be diced and this item 
is in the doldrums. It’s possible to buy 
fancy diced in 308s out of Wisconsin at 
80 cents and tens at $4.50. New York 
canners on the other hand, have the small 
sizes which are usually packed as whole 
beets. Both areas are listing fancy sliced 
at $1.20 to $1.25 for 303s and $5.75 to 
$6.00 for tens. 


KRAUT—This item continues to sell 
very well and if such sales are main- 
tained maybe the market will hold its 
own. A lot of kraut has been packed but 
a lot of it is going out over the retailer’s 
shelf. Cold weather and some excellent 
promotions seem to be doing the job. 
There is little doubt the kraut industry 
really knows how to promote what they 
have to sell and some of the other seg- 
ments of the canning industry might 
take note. Prices are unchanged at $5.15 
for tens, $1.50 for 2%s and $1.10 for 
303s all for fancy grade. 


CORN—Fancy corn, both cream style 
and whole kernel, in tens is now selling 
at $8.25 and some canners have pushed 
this price to $8.50. However, 303s are 
not doing as well and prices are as low 
as $1.15 with $1.20 quite generally 
quoted. This puts extra standard at 
$1.07% to $1.10 and standard at $1.00. 
It’s a little difficult to see how the price 
on standard grade can be pushed to $1.05, 
as some canners plan after January Ist, 
in view of the depressed condition of 
fancy grade. However, only time will tell 
but the trade feel that it cannot be done. 


BEANS—tThere is an obvious weak- 
ness in West Coast Blue Lake beans but 
it is not being reflected in other produc- 
ing areas. Standard cuts in 303s are not 
nearly as plentiful as they have been and 
prices are holding at $1.15. Fancy three 
sieve cuts are firm at $1.55 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens and extra standard tens 
are really becoming tough to find. Wax 
beans are very strong and canners are 
having no trouble selling fancy three cuts 
at $1.70 for 303s and $9.50 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Action on 
fruits appears to be limited to just rou- 
tine buying except for cocktail which is 
now moving to Chicago in real volume. 
Independent canners will certainly have 
no difficulty in moving unsold stocks of 
peaches, pears and apricots which appear 
to be in excellent position from an in- 
ventory angle. Sweet cherries, both 
blacks and Annes are very tight and 
there will be no sales problem where 
these items are concerned. Prune plums, 


off to a shaky start, have been bolstered 


by some government buying and appear 
to have settled down at current levels. 
All in all, the fruit picture is one of 
stability. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Year End Business Light—Dry Bean Index 
Rises—Interest In Cocktail—Good Elberta 
Busi Appl Clean-Up Seen—As- 
paragus Movement Steady—Tomatoes Find- 
ing New Markets — Salmon Unchanged — 
Sardine Pack Disappointing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 24, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Business prom- 
ises to be rather light during the last 
nine days of 1956, with many selling 
offices open but three days of this period, 
not to mention a holiday on the open- 
ing day of 1957. Some firms will open 
for the handling of mail and even for 
selling on the day preceding New Year, 
but others will be closed. A_ splendid 
shipping business is being done, with 
both steamer space and freight cars at 
a premium, but canners in general have 
not been greatly inconvenienced. And 
this last week of the year will be marked 
by the release of figures on the canned 
tomato pack in California in 1956. Taken 
as a whole, the year has been a record 
breaking one for many canners, but 
sales to date have been quite satisfac- 
tory. Production costs have been high 
with nothing in sight to suggest that 
they can be less in the new year. 


DRY BEANS—For the first time in 
several months the index number of Cali- 
fornia dry bean prices advanced 0.3 
points last week to 176.9 and compared 
with 187.0 a year ago. Canners have 
come into the market during the week 
and have made larger purchases than 
in some time, with deliveries to commence 
in January. Production of dry beans in 
California in 1956 is estimated at 4,021,- 
000 bags of 100 pounds, compared with 
4,109,000 in 1955 and 4,148,000 in the 
ten-year average. Production of Small 
White beans, in which canners are di- 
rectly interested, amounted to about 
754,000 bags, compared with 839,000 bags 
in 1955. 


COCKTAIL—Interest in fruit cocktail 
at the temporary price concessions made 
a few weeks ago stepped up quite notice- 
ably as the old year neared its end. The 
lists of most canners named January 4 
as the last day for taking advantage of 
the lower prices, but one concern speci- 
fied January 10. The general impression 
in the trade here seems to be that if 
prices do not go back at once to the for- 
mer list they will at least go part way. 


ELBERTAS — Interest in Elberta 
peaches seems to be growing, with some 
rather heavy shipping instructions com- 
ing in on purchases made earlier in the 
season. And new business has also picked 
up of late, with prices hovering around 
$3.45 for strictly fancy No. 2%s and 
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$3.12% for choice. The pack proved a 
rather larger one than anticipated, but 
came on a very closely cleaned-up mar- 
ket. This fruit ran to very large orchard 
size, as did also cling peaches, and pack- 
ing in the No. 303 size can was held 
down somewhat. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce of Cali- 
fornia pack has moved quite freely this 
season, with several advances in price 
since the opening of the season in July. 
Indications point to a very close cleanup 
of the pack, with some canners unable 
to take any further business for the 
season. Most sales seem based on $1.55 
for fancy No. 303, with choice at $1.40, 
with occasionally 5 cents a dozen more 
for extra quality pack. 


PINEAPPLE—Canned pineapple has 
been moving steadily out of the Hawaiian 
Islands, with some interests building up 
their stocks somewhat in preparation for 
special promotional work early in the 
year. Prices have been without change in 
recent months, with interest centering 
on heavy advertising campaigns, which 
include television work and outstanding 
displays. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
moving off steadily of late with some 
canners already reporting broken stocks. 
An excellent export business has been 
done, especially on some grades and sizes 
that promised to be difficult to move six 
months ago, when canning came to an 
end. One or two of the larger canners 
are reporting shortages of such items 
as blended tips in picnic, No. 303 and 
buffet sizes. 


TOMATOES—Statistics in detail cov- 
ering the 1956 pack of tomatoes in Cali- 
fornia will be released within a couple 
of days. The tonnage handled was of 
record-breaking size, so the canned pack 
will be in keeping, but that of individual 
items is still a matter of guesswork. 
There has been a heavy shipping move- 
ment of many items of canned tomatoes 
to new markets, especially to Canada, so 
sales of late have been quite promising. 
No. 2% fancy seems closely geared to 
$2.50 as a selling price, with standard in 
this size priced at $1.80, and 46-o0z. juice 
at $2.35. 


SALMON —Sales of canned salmon re- 
main extremely light in this territory, 
with almost no changes in price lists. 
Supplies of some species are virtually 
exhausted and there are indications that 
a few holders are storing light stocks of 
others for the Lenten demand. Sales of 
Alaska red talls have been made at $34.00 
a case, medium red at $30.00, pinks at 
$24.00 and chums at $21.00. 


SARDINES—The pack of sardines in 
California continues disappointing, with 
sales almost at a standstill. The tuna 
pack for the year will prove a large 
one, with the market still in an unset- 
tled condition and quotations changing 
frequently. 
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